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THE NURSE'S PLACE IN THE MORAL EDUCATION OF THE CHILD 

The articles by Dr. Lapham and Miss Purcell in this issue of the 
Journal, with the inquiry in the letter department from a nurse who 
has been asked to give talks to school children on sex problems, bring 
before our minds the fact that nurses are more and more being drawn 
into this work of child education, and that it is their duty to be prepared 
to give intelligent advice when mothers or teachers appeal to them. 

The private duty and visiting nurses in the homes of the people and 
school nurses in the schools are constantly finding physical ills, moral 
perversity, or domestic unhappiness, which have their remote but real 
cause in ignorance of the most vital facts of life. Many young girls 
would choose differently in marriage did they know all that it implies, 
and the number of divorces would be lessened. Little boys and girls 
could be spared much knowledge of a degrading character if their first 
questioning were met with truthful replies. Loose morals could be 
partly guarded against if children learned early the sacredness of the 
human body and of human relationships. 

How much of the responsibility of this teaching rests with the nurse ? 
She should not assume that part which rests with the parents or with 
the teachers — it is not well for mothers to have their own responsibilities 
shifted to other shoulders. It is with homeless and motherless children 
that we have direct responsibilities ; with the others it must be indirect, 
through the mothers themselves, as we come in contact with them in any 
way, or by enlightenment of a whole community of adults, through 
promoting lectures and classes, letting them work out its practical 
application in their families. 

It is our own opinion that beyond a certain point such discussions 
cannot be conducted before open classes of boys and girls, but much 
can be done to pave the way for individual instruction by talks on per- 
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sonal hygiene. An earnest talk on the care of the body, the preservation 
of its health and usefulness, the care that should be given eyes, ears, 
teeth, nails, etc., can be made interesting to the point of enthusiasm; 
and special stress should be laid on the need of perfect cleanliness of 
the whole body and of each part, of the benefit of fresh air by night and 
by day, of the reflex influence of a clean mind and a clean body on 
character. Where small groups of girls can be taken together the 
importance of bathing during the menstrual period can be pointed out. 

School nurses may be asked by teachers as to what can be done 
for the children who have fallen victims to the habit of masturbation. 
The attitude of the nurse should be that of one seeking for a physical 
explanation of a diseased condition, for in many cases the cause may 
be found in some local irritation, some lack of cleanliness of the genital 
parts, or extreme nervous irritability of the body during the developing 
period. The nurse must find and relieve the physical cause, teach the 
child the need of absolute cleanliness, and also warn it earnestly of the 
effects of such habits. Wise and tender guidance at such a time may 
result in the moral transformation of a child who might otherwise 
wander far from the paths of virtue. 

The private duty nurse who goes into the homes of people of intelli- 
gence should wait for a natural opportunity or for a direct appeal before 
broaching this subject of the moral education of children. If she carries 
the subject in her mind as one she must make it a duty to discuss, she 
will make herself a nuisance. The openings for discussion of such 
topics arise in a natural way or not at all, and it is an intrusion, in 
most cases, for her to introduce it unasked. When she does have the 
chance, she should not fail to show how much safer it is for the mother 
to answer children's questions truthfully, as they arise, and to point 
out the importance of teaching children modesty from infancy, of not 
allowing brothers and sisters to run about undressed, even when very 
little, and of preparing girls approaching adolescence for the function 
of menstruation by proper instruction. She must be able, when asked, 
to refer her patients to the best literature on the subject, with which 
she should herself be familiar. 

Some such titles will be added to our book department when, after 
personal examination, we are assured that we have found the best. 

PROGRESS OF STATE REGISTRATION 

For a long time, a small group of nurses in New Jersey has been 
laboring to arouse new interest in state registration, in order to put 
through a new bill that would be more in accord with the best of those 
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in force in other states. While the matter dragged for lack of interest, 
the state medical society introduced a bill for state registration of nurses 
so objectionable that the nurses have at last been aroused and have 
prepared a bill to introduce in opposition. 

In Wisconsin, the state association, being a comparatively recent 
organization, had not reached the point in its development where it was 
quite ready for legislative action. Here, again, a bill has been intro- 
duced by a doctor, and the nurses are forced to take action immediately. 
A strong committee has been appointed with power to introduce an 
opposition measure, if necessary, and to draw upon the treasury of the 
association for such funds as are needed. 

In Montana, where nurses are few in number and very much scat- 
tered, there is no organization. Here, too, the state medical association 
has introduced a bill, objectionable in some ways, but in others, exceed- 
ingly good. The preliminary qualifications call for a high school 
diploma, the hospital course to be three years after the expiration of 
the term of the waiver, the law to be administered by the doctors for 
the first year, after which time the governor appoints three nurses and 
two physicians to constitute the board of examiners, registration to 
be compulsory. A few graduate nurses scattered over the state are 
doing what they can to have this bill so amended that from the beginning 
the board of examiners shall be composed of nurses. 

It would seem that those states that have been slow in establishing 
state registration are being made the dumping ground of so many of 
the undesirable women in the profession, that the medical profession in 
self-defense is having to take the initiative. 

A more careful study of the laws now in operation has shown us 
that we have been in error in our interpretation of some of the bills. 
In our reading of them we had not fully grasped the fact, that in six 
states registration is mandatory for all graduates, only practical nurses 
being permitted to work for money without having obtained a certificate 
from the state board. These six states are Virginia, Colorado, Texas, 
Oklahoma, Wyoming, Indiana, and until recently Iowa, whose bill some 
time ago was quietly amended, repealing this clause. The nurses are 
now endeavoring to have it replaced. 

So far as we are able to learn there has been no contention of this 
condition in any of these states, but how vigorously it is being enforced 
we are unable to state, as not all of our letters of inquiry have been 
fully answered. We understand that in at least four of them there has 
been no contention, the nurses have accepted the conditions without 
protest. In the state of Wyoming the procedure is for the secretary of 
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the board of examiners to notify a new-comer by mail that she must 
register; if she neglects to do so, a second notice, sent through the 
county attorney, is usually sufficient. 

Through our own error, we have been made to see that there has 
been a greater advance in registration than we had realized. What is 
being done in these states can eventually be done in all, and in those 
older sections of the country where laws have been longest in operation, 
the time seems near at hand when some drawing in of the lines may 
be considered. 

THE NEWER OBLIGATIONS OP STATE REGISTRATION 

It is now something more than ten years since the first definite steps 
were taken toward state registration, and it is eight years, the coming 
spring, since the first laws went into effect. During this short time 
twenty-one of our forty-eight states have put such statutes into opera- 
tion, and thousands of graduate nurses are using the letters R.U. after 
their names. 

With these laws certain new obligations have come to nurses that 
are peculiar to their administration and are distinct from anything 
that has devolved upon women before. We are still in the constructive 
period, but in the states where the law has been longest in operation, 
the value of state registration has been proven. 

Just here we wish to speak of the personal qualifications of those 
nurses who are called upon to act as state officials, as members of boards 
of examiners and inspectors of training schools, and to impress espe- 
cially upon the states young in the work, or about to enter upon it, 
the need of most careful selection in the appointment of such officials. 

The far-reaching power of state registration in any profession is its 
direct influence upon the standard of education, which is really fixed 
by the requirements of the board of examiners. During the constructive 
period, the members of such boards do far more than to prepare and 
pass upon examination questions. The inspection of training schools, 
except in New York, is more or less directly under these 
boards. This makes it apparent to any thinking person that the selection 
of women to serve as members of such boards is a very grave responsi- 
bility, whether it devolves upon a state association to nominate, or upon 
a governor to appoint. The personal qualifications of such state officers 
should come before everything else. They should be women of integrity, 
whose moral status has never been questioned. In this respect nursing 
is unlike any other profession, and standards of morality such as are 
maintained by men cannot be accepted. 
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Some experience as a teacher and trainer of nurses at some time 
since graduation would seem to be an essential qualification. If, added 
to this, a woman has had experience of private nursing or social work, 
she is so much the better qualified for the duties of examiner, but we 
hold that the teaching experience should be insisted upon when possible, 
as all the different problems of the training school come before the 
board in connection with the preparation which pupils who come up for 
examination are receiving; and women who have had experience only 
as pupils in a training school can hardly deal with such questions justly 
to the hospital, which has the double responsibility of caring for the 
sick at the same time that it is educating its nurses. 

When the first laws were passed, nurses being ignorant of what would 
follow, no provision was made for the inspection of training schools, 
but such was very soon found to be necessary, and has been met through 
the administrative side of the laws. 

Perhaps even more forcibly than in the case of examiners do the 
qualifications which we have outlined apply to the inspector. As the 
work develops, the term inspector seems to be a misnomer, for she is 
vastly more than an inspector of buildings, equipment, and methods. 
She not only reports conditions as she finds them, but her work is con- 
structive and advisory, and through her influence chaotic conditions are 
reduced to order, and affiliations are provided for, which, without the 
authority and guidance of a state official from the outside, would be 
impossible to bring about. That she be not too young and a type of 
woman who commands not only respect but confidence, and that she has 
herself battled with all of the problems of the training school, goes 
without question. Otherwise she can be little more than a figure-head 
in the vital work of this period. 

The laws for state registration having been brought into effect 
through the influence of nursing organizations, such organizations have 
a moral right, at least, to insist that they shall be administered in a 
manner satisfactory to the highest nursing ideals, and when the appoint- 
ments of such state officials are made without regard to proper fitness, 
whether moral or professional, protest should be vigorous and continued 
until efficient nurses are installed. 

We have said that the term inspector is a misnomer, but it is not 
too late for the title of this important officer to be changed, and to be 
made one that conveys a better idea of the dignity and importance of her 
position. There would seem to be nothing inconsistent in her being 
called secretary of nursing of the state of Illinois, Indiana, or New 
York, as the case might be, whether she is appointed by a board of 
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education, a board of health, or is a member and representative of the 
board of examiners — the dignity and importance of her office are the 
same, and the fact that the custom is not followed for the other pro- 
fessions need not apply to nurses, as it is no more new than the whole 
system of registration, as applied to nurses, is new. On the other hand, 
why could we not have to advantage in every state a secretary of medi- 
cine, of pharmacy, of dentistry, etc., as the executive heads in the state 
of such departments of education? It would seem quite as important 
to the welfare of the people as to have a national secretary of agriculture 
or of war. 

One of the things that nurses must look to in the administration of 
laws for state registration is the proper recognition by the public of 
their official representatives, and the only way in which such recogni- 
tion can be brought about is for the whole nursing body to concede to 
such officers confidence, loyalty, and support; also such liberal compen- 
sation to inspectors and secretaries, that as they go about in the per- 
formance of duty, they may be able to stay at the best hotels, to travel 
first class, to dress properly, and in other words to afford the outward 
manifestations that custom calls for in a person occupying a dignified 
official position. 

SOME COMMON OBSTACLES TO PROGRESS 

One of our correspondents, a member of a state board, in writing 
of the conditions which are an obstacle to progress in her state, calls 
our attention to the fact that the multiplicity of small hospitals owned 
by medical men, where training schools are maintained for strictly 
commercial purposes, is the greatest problem that confronts them, and 
that the frequent changes of superintendents, not only in these com- 
mercial schools, but in all the schools, is a terrible menace to stability 
and efficiency in the administration of such schools and the efficient 
care of the sick. This does not apply to any one state, but is a condi- 
tion which prevails to a greater or less degree over the whole country. 

Another element demoralizing to efficient administration is the prac- 
tice of appointing a pupil to have charge of a hospital or training school 
immediately after graduation, without experience even as an assistant. 
Thirty years ago, when training schools were first developed, this was 
necessary, as there was not a sufficient number of trained women to 
meet the demand, but it is to be said in favor of these women of the 
early days that the majority of them were ten years older when they 
entered the schools than those of the present time. They had had more 
home experience, as housekeepers and helpers; many of them had been 
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teachers and were accustomed to responsibility. All of them, we may 
say, during the period of training had served as head nurses, a most 
valuable preparation for executive work. 

Another growing evil, particularly in the great centres, is the 
appointment of women to hospital positions through political influence, 
regardless of ability or proper personal qualifications. 

It would seem that the time has come when the whole nursing body 
must concentrate its energies on the task of forcing upon the attention 
of the public those ideals for which we must stand united if nursing 
standards are to be advanced, for without the co-operation of the men 
and women who organize and support our hospitals, progress will not 
only be very slow but retrogression will occur. 

The admission of pupils at so much younger age, 18 to 20, where 
23 to 25 was formerly the rule, seems to be an economic necessity. With 
the constant multiplicity of hospitals and training schools, the ever- 
widening field of occupation for intelligent women, there are not enough 
candidates of a more mature age to fill the vacancies as they occur. 
The large hospitals which offer the most complete experience and train- 
ing get the best applicants to-day, as they always have. This is not 
a new condition, but one which every woman who has had any number of 
years of teaching experience knows to have existed from the beginning. 
The fact that pupils are so much younger calls for a greater number 
of permanent heads of departments in hospitals, both large and small. 
A graduate nurse, liberally paid, in the operating room, at the head of 
each ward, in charge of the clinic, of the nurses' home, and of the 
kitchen department, when possible, would lessen the chances of accident, 
and give to those younger women more careful supervision and prepara- 
tion than was necessary for women formerly of more mature minds. 
Also, it would seem advisable, where special nurses are called for, that 
they should come in from the outside, and only pupils who are very 
near the end of their term be used for this service. 

It is very rarely, in our opinion, that the superintendent of a hos- 
pital, be she a woman, or of the training school, or where the two offices 
are combined in one, does not have very great influence with her board 
in determining these questions. Many fail to use this influence through 
youthful inexperience, and some through ignorance or a fear of weaken- 
ing their own position. It seems hardly necessary to say that a sustained 
effort among the women holding hospital positions over the country 
for a more liberal employment of permanent heads of all hospital 
departments would bring improvement and check what seems to be a 
lowering of standards of hospital efficiency, which the introduction of 
training schools raised so perceptibly. 
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The time has passed when any intelligent person deplores the estab- 
lishment of a small general hospital. Their need in small cities and 
even in isolated centres is, if anything, greater than in large cities. 
From the standpoint of the alleviation of suffering and the preservation 
of life, one usually finds in them just as high efficiency and skill on 
the part of both doctors and nurses as is found in the large institutions, 
but with fewer of what we may call hospital frills. 

The scarcity of nurses for these small hospitals is a problem which 
has always existed, but there is this difference at the present time. 
Through the influence of state registration and under the direction of 
a nurse inspector and board of examiners, an affiliation of a number of 
the small hospitals in a state can be arranged for, and a most valuable 
course offered to applicants. The variety of experience to be gained in 
a number of hospitals can be made fully equivalent to that of one great 
institution. The weak point in this plan is lack of cordial co-operation 
between the executive heads of the schools involved, and it is in con- 
nection with this lack of co-operation that one of our most difficult 
problems remains unsolved. These women need to know each other 
better. 

The expense of maintaining such a school, the travelling expenses 
when changes are made, and compensation to the pupils should be 
divided equally between the institutions benefited, and not, as seems 
to be the custom, requiring the hospital sending the pupils to bear the 
entire expense, and the one receiving them giving no money compensation 
for services they render. This is a question where we need a higher 
standard of ethics among training-school superintendents, where not 
only What shall we gain? but What can we give? shall govern their 
actions, and where the responsibility for the careful training of pupils 
received from another school should be fully as great, if not greater, 
than that of the superintendent having only one set of pupils to consider. 

These are all questions which should be freely discussed at our state 
and national meetings, where an interchange of personal experiences is 
the only way that practical conclusions can be reached, and where the 
sympathy and advice of those who have battled with such questions 
serve as an inspiration for continued effort. 

THE PLANS FOR THE MAY MEETINGS 

The committees representing the national associations and the 
Journal had their usual meetings in New York in January ; these have 
come to be a regular proceeding. The Journal stockholders' meeting 
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was held at the Central Club for Nurses, it having been understood that 
the Bellevue Club would move to its new quarters early in the month. 
It was shown that the programmes for both the Superintendents' meet- 
ing and the Associated Alumnae are rapidly getting into form, and they 
promise to be as full of interest as they have always been. 

The associations, in appointing their delegates to the Associated 
Alumnae, should bear in mind that one of the important reports to be 
submitted will be that of the committee on reorganization, of which 
Miss Sly is the chairman, with Miss Noyes and Miss DeWitt as her 
associates. An outline of the plans will be sent to each association in 
time for discussion with the delegates before the annual meeting, and 
while we would not advise the delegates to be arbitrarily instructed, they 
should know the sentiment of their associations. This is perhaps the 
most important of the questions that are to be brought forward. 

Members will recall that in this matter of reorganization it is agreed 
we are to go slowly. Last year it was the consensus of opinion that the 
meetings should be held every other year, instead of every year, and this 
year the most vital points to be discussed are the change of name and 
some plan of greater uniformity, both in the matter of representation 
and dues, the object in view being the elimination of duplication in 
membership and a more universal representation of the nurses of the 
country. 

If the last census of 100,000 nurses in this country is accurate, the 
membership of the Associated Alumnae, which, eliminating the duplica- 
tion by states, is about 15,000, is a small representation for a national 
society, and some form of membership which will make it more inclusive 
is desirable. 

Another report which is to be made, and which touches every woman 
in the association very closely, will be that of the committee on a pension 
fund, of which Miss Giberson is chairman. We have had some corre- 
spondence in regard to public appeals for sick nurses which brought out 
the following letter from one of our well-known women, whose name 
we do not publish, as we have not her permission to do so. She writes : 

" Ought it to be necessary for such an appeal to be made through 
the columns of a daily newspaper? Should nursing organizations 
undertake to assist such cases? Nurses seem to be able to raise large 
sums of money for educational advancement, as in the case of the endow- 
ment fund, Teachers College, or for investment to advance their pro- 
fessional interests, as in the matter of the Jouknal Purchase Fund. 
Would it be possible to raise money to establish a national sick and 
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benefit fund? It is a big question. Many nurses have a vital interest 
in it. It brings us all back to the old question, ' Am I my brother's 
keeper?'" 

Why should we not begin at once contributions to a national sick 
benefit or old age fund, to be in the hands of a special committee of the 
Associated Alumnae, to accumulate till it reaches $5000, the interest 
then to be used, and in cases of extreme need the principle to be drawn 
upon. While the fund is accumulating and being held as a trust for 
the association by the committee, more mature plans can be developed 
for its equalization and distribution. We think this is a pressing need. 

Another matter which we think it well to speak of is the importance, 
in this proposed revision, for a definite rule to be established whereby 
the nominating committee should, before submitting blanks to the asso- 
ciations, obtain from those holding office their views as to serving again, 
if nominated and elected. The names of those not willing to be renomi- 
nated should be sent with the blanks to the associations. 

The Journal has been criticised for not announcing the fact that 
Miss Delano would not stand for re-election as president this year. We 
can honestly say that this fact was not known to us until after the 
blanks had been returned ; the association of which both the Editor and 
her assistant are members had nominated her. 

PAPERS REQUESTED BY JOURNAL READERS 

The little paper on ophthalmic goitre, given as the leading article 
this month, was written especially for the Journal by Dr. Logan, 
clinician for St. Mary's Hospital, Eochester, Minnesota, under the 
direct supervision of Dr. Charles Mayo of that institution. Both this 
paper and that by Miss Jamme, which follows it, were written in answer 
to a request from one of our readers, and a paper on arteriosclerosis, 
the subject of another request, is being arranged for. We are always 
glad to know what subjects are desired and to furnish such papers, as 
far as is possible. 

NOTICE TO NEW YORK STATE NURSES 

After the closing of these pages, word was received from Mrs. 
Twiss that neither she nor Mrs. Schenck will stand again for nomina- 
tion for the offices of president and secretary of the State Association. 



